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WILLIAM MORRIS HUNT. 



II.— THE MEMORIAL EXHIBITION. — THE PAINTINGS AT ALBANY. 




Designed by J. A. Schweinfurth. 



N France, when a distinguished painter or sculptor dies, the 
Administration des Beaux Arts, under the government, makes 
as large and complete a collection of the artist's work as pos- 
sible, and the great gallery at the Ecole des Beaux Arts is 
filled with this collection and is opened to the public. It is a 
tribute to the genius of the dead artist, and an honor accorded 
to but few. The New York Academy of Design follows a simi- 
lar custom in the memorial exhibitions of the works of its 
deceased members. Of these exhibitions, the one held eleven 
years ago in honor of Charles Loring Elliott, was perhaps the 
most interesting. Boston has so far seen only one similar col- 
lection, at the time of the death of R. H. Fuller, in 1871, when 
the Boston Art Club brought together in its rooms a large 
number of the landscapes of that talented artist. But beyond 
compare the most important memorial exhibition ever held in America is the one devoted to 
the art work of Wilham Morris Hunt, which opened on the nth of November, 1879, at the 
Museum of Fine Arts in Boston. 

The exhibition is very complete, containing some of the earliest attempts of the deceased, — 
a series of cameos cut with remarkable skill while he was still a student at Harvard, — and 
illustrating his whole career as a painter from the year 1849, not long after he had entered the 
studio of Couture, down to the very last stroke of his pencil, a slight charcoal sketch, No. 288 
"of the catalogue, executed at Appledore on the 5th of September, only three days before his 
death. The catalogue enumerates three hundred and twenty-one works, embracing a wide range 
of subjects in historical composition, portrait and landscape, executed in oil, pastel, charcoal, 
and crayon, and three works of sculpture, a medallion head of Couture, a finely chiselled marble 
bust of Psyche, restored from the antique, and a study in plaster of the three horses in one of 
the Albany paintings. (See tail-piece.) Four portraits of the artist, by different hands, form 
an interesting collateral exhibition. One of these is by Leutze ; another, painted in 1850, by 
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C. Monginot ; a third, by Blagden ; 
and the fourth, which represents 
the boy Hunt at the age of four- 
teen, is by his mother; thus re- 
veaHng the fact that part, at least, 
of the talent of the deceased was 
inherited. 

If a stranger were suddenly 
introduced into the exhibition 
rooms, without having been pre- 
viously informed of the character 
and purpose of the exhibition, he 
would certainly be surprised by 
the noble harmony which reigns, 
almost undisturbed, throughout; 
but it would never occur to him 
that all these pictures, so differ- 
ent in conception and aspect, 
and so varied in treatment, are 
the work of one brain and one 
hand alone. Such a visitor might 
be surprised, also, that no one 
particular picture stands out with 
prominence sufficient to impel 
him to go to it at once, unless 
it be the life-size portrait of 
Chief Justice Shaw, which at- 
tracts attention from its size 
rather than from any unduly 
strong effect; but upon closer 
examination the great variety in 
unity, which dispels the feeling 
of weariness or monotony so often occasioned by the exhibition of a large number of works by 
any one single artist, would strike him with equal force. If he were a critical observer, and 
could not procure a catalogue, he would soon pick out, and group together in his mind, the 
work of half a dozen different artists. And if he were familiar with the works of the modern 
French school, he would readily recognize the presence of at least three, perhaps four, well- 
known French masters in examples of more or less marked excellence. 

Beside the great variety of subjects before alluded to, the variety in coloristic and technical 
treatment in Mr. Hunt's work is in itself a sufficient cause of astonishment. To turn from a 
study of those exquisite little French peasant subjects, like the Girl Reading and Girl Spinning, 
in which the color is felt with great delicacy and the tone is like the most beautiful of 
Millet's studies of kindred subjects, to the roughly painted study heads, like the Sfianish Girl, 
and the pictures executed in later years, is sufficient to illustrate the wide distinction between 
the different styles employed by the artist. The influence of the great masters can be distinctly 
traced in such studies as The Dattghter of the Concierge, the portrait head numbered 35 in the 
catalogue, and in the Head zvith a Tnrban, which calls up reminiscences of Beatrice Cenci (in 
subject, though not in color). These last-named are complete, finished works, and help very 
materially to raise the standard of the exhibition. The art in them is concealed, the color is 
true, and the relations are perfectly preserved. Among the later works, on the contrary, there 
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are some which, though possessing certain fine quaHties, lack this completeness, and are not 
therefore as satisfactory, either in color or in design. 

It may be said, perhaps, that such diversities of treatment are noticeable also in the works 
of other artists, but the remark is only superficially true. Undoubtedly all artists modify their 
scheme of color according to the subject in hand, and sometimes change it entirely as they 
develop. The diversities, however, which are observable in Mr. Hunt's work are not modifications 
of one scheme or system, but each of them represents a system of its own, which might be 
adhered to in the interpretation of the most widely differing subjects and effects. An artist who 
is committed to the system adopted in No. 34 would never think of managing his color according 
to that shown in No. 84. Nor would an artist who, from conviction, had adopted the style in 
which the exquisite portrait of Mr. Horace Gray (No. 132), or the equally beautiful portrait of 
Mr. Allan Wardner (No. 77), is painted, ever change to the system used in the vigorous portrait 
of Mr. William H. Gardiner (No. 54), even if his artistic penetration went far enough to tell 
him that he must modify his system according to the character of his model. 

In the landscapes, the antipodes are represented by the little picture entitled Dead in the 
Snow (No. 25), which, although painted long after the artist had turned his back upon German 
art, is worthy of Dusseldorf in smooth finish, and the magnificent Gloucester Harbor (No. 100), 
or indeed any of the landscapes of Mr. Hunt's later years. 

To a professional artist an equally interesting study would be found in an examination of 
the various experiments made by Mr. Hunt in under-grounds, glazes, painting alia priviay etc., 
but it would be out of place here to enter into the discussion of such questions. 

Owing to this great variety of style and execution, it is a most difficult task to classify 
Mr. Hunt's work, and to demonstrate from it the logical development of the artist. Roughly 
speaking it is true, no doubt, that three periods are discernible in his art-work, the earliest of 
which may be defined as the Couture period, the second as the Millet period, and the third as 
that in which his own individuality asserted itself more freely than in either of the other two. But 
these periods are not well defined, and even in the last, which is that of greatest independence, 
there is frequently a going back to older methods, or a taking up of new methods, induced, 
no doubt, by Mr. Hunt's love of experiment, and by his quick appreciation of what was true 
and good in the work of other men. To the future connoisseur and historian of art Mr. Hunt 
will be a terribly trying problem, and to the forger he may possibly turn out to be a fruitful 
source of profit. The skill of those gentlemen who can name to a certainty an unknown pic- 
ture " on the strength of internal evidence," is likely to come to grief in the presence of a 
reputed ** Hunt," and it will be well for the reputation of the deceased and the safety of picture 
buyers if a careful catalogue of his authenticated works is prepared as soon as possible. In 
view of these difficulties, I shall not attempt to review the exhibition in chronological order, 
but shall content myself with pointing out some of the leading works in portraiture, in genre and 
history (figure-painting generally), and in landscape. I will only add, that in the period from 
1850 to i860 the equality of Mr. Hunt's productions is most noticeable, and that some of his 
finest achievements, all things considered, are to be found among the pictures which he painted 
at that time. The stronger execution and greater display of power in his later works, and the 
assertion of his own individuality, although admirable, hardly compensate for the loss of the 
exquisite delicacy and finish so remarkable in the pictures painted within the period named. 
Mr. Hunt's warmest personal friends and sincerest admirers — and among the latter I count 
myself — continually recur to these earlier works; and observation has led me to believe that 
the greater number of visitors to the exhibition regard them with an admiration more sincere 
than is that which they pay to the impressional landscapes, and the vigorous, but cruder, studies 
of his later years. 

The majority of Mr. Hunt's portraits, in spite of the great diversity of treatment, have one 
grand quality in common, apparent even in those that are othei-wise marred by curious experi- 
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merits in color: they are life-like to an extraordinary degree, with none of the constraint of 
the model in them. And it may readily be granted that this is a great quality, not shared 
by the ordinary run of portraits, which, although they may be painted with the extremest 
fidelity, do not rise in artistic value above a good photograph. Chief among the portraits, and 
first attracting the notice of the spectator, is that of Chief Justice Shaw, painted for the Essex 
Bar Association, which rightfully occupies the place of honor. The Chief Justice is represented 
standing by a table, upon which rests his right hand, while in the left he holds some documents. 
The dark, ample figure, sohdly planted upon its feet, is relieved against a light gray background; 
the superb head, in which great power, individuality, and expression of judicial authority are 
strongly rendered, is beyond - all praise. The whole figure, although painted, is by all odds the 
best statue at present to be found in the city of Boston. Opposed to this in its exquisite deli- 
cacy of execution and sentiment is the Portrait of a Child, contributed by Mr. John M. Forbes 
of Milton. It recalls the Infanta Marguerite, in the Louvre, by Velasquez, which is hardly finer 
in certain qualities. The golden-haired little maid, with hands demurely folded, looks out from 
the canvas with a mysterious, wondering air, which brings one into sympathetic relations with 
her at once. It is lovingly and truly painted. The portrait of the artisfs friend, Mr. Jere. 
Abbott, is likewise admirable. It is one of the best drawn heads in the collection, and the 
finish is workmanlike and unexceptionable. With equal truth as much may be said of the por- 
trait which hangs below it, of Mr. Allan Wardner, the father of Mrs. William M. Evarts. The 
quiet tone which pervades this picture, the even mellow light which illumines the face, and the 
absence of all striving after telling contrasts and effects, — the whole reminding one of some of 
the best efforts of the old German masters, — all these are admirably rendered in Mr. Linton's 
fine wood-engraving. Similar to it in quality is the portrait of Mr. Horace Gray, owned by 
Chief Justice Gray, and painted in 1865. ^^ seems hardly possible to think that the quietly 
smiling face of the benevolent-looking old geotleman could have been so well rendered in any 
other style. The portrait of Mrs. Samuel G. Ward, one of the works exhibited by Mr. Hunt 
at the Paris Exposition of 1867, is a beautiful likeness of a sweet-faced, delicate-looking lady, 
reminding one of Mrs. Browning. It is perhaps the most complete portrait of the whole collec- 
tion. A still better bit of painting, however, is the study from the artist's wife. It is clear and 
true in its color and relations of light and shadow. The back of the head is shown, slightly 
bent forward over a piece of needle-work; the white column of the neck is in full Hght, but the 
side of the face shown is in shadow. One lingers over this study with as much delight as 
undoubtedly did the artist when he painted it, many years ago. The portrait of Mrs. George 
W. Long, in profile, with a white India muslin veil arranged in an artistic manner oyer the head 
and shoulders, has been called one of his finest efforts. It is very simple and serious in char- 
acter, almost sad, but refined and peculiarly distinguished-looking. Like Vandyke, Mr. Hunt 
always found in his sitters high-bred distinction, and made them ladies and gentlemen, as in 
most cases they were. For fidelity to the original and elegance of arrangement, the .portrait of 
Mrs. Charles Francis Adams is especially remarkable. Not quite successful in color, as it lacks 
somewhat in luminosity, it is nevertheless a very noble rendering of one of the best types of 
American womanhood. The accompanying etching by Mr. Schoff gives a very excellent idea 
of the general characteristics of this admirable portrait. One of the last portraits, besides his 
own, which left Mr. Hunt's easel, is that of Mr. William H. Gardiner. It is a strong impression 
of nature, boldly and vigorously handled and colored. Having seen the original enter the exhi- 
bition and stand near the picture, I was struck with the force of the likeness, in spite of some 
exaggerations in drawing and color in the painting. It is fit that this list, made up of a few 
representative examples, but very far from being exhaustive, should close with the artist's own 
portrait, painted for Mr. Peter C. Brooks, Jr., in February, 1879. Draped in mourning, it hangs 
in the gallery surrounded by a wreath of living ivy ; before it floral offerings, which are renewed 
by the hands of friends from day to day. It is hardly satisfactory as a rendering of the fine 
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lines and strong characteristics of that wonderful head, — and, indeed, it may be said that Mr. 
Hunt never did full justice to himself; but it is, nevertheless, a vivid, manly sketch, which 
contains so much of the artist's personality and magnetism that it will always be highly prized. 
. The transition from portraiture to genre and history is best marked by some of the ideal 
heads. Among these there are two which are especially deserving of notice : the Head of a 
Jewess, a most refined picture of the best Couture period, and the Priscilla, owned by Mr. 
Thomas Wigglesworth. This is evidently a later work, strong in color and in the effect of light 
and shadow, but carefully painted. 

The very limited number of compositions of importance containing more than two figures 
is a- feature of the exhibition which necessarily strikes every careful observer. If we leave aside 
the sketches for the Albany decorations, to which I shall recur later on, a few early sketches, 
and the two large paintings of The Prodigal Son and The Fortime Teller, all of them painted 
in France, are the only exceptions to the rule. But even these two pictures have only three 
figures each. Among the early sketches alluded to. The Farmers Retnrn (No. 5), painted 
in 1849 under Couture's influence, and Sheep Shearing at Barhizon (No. 10), one of the most 
Milletish of the whole collection, are particularly interesting. The former is warm and sunny, 
full of motion and the pleasure of life; the other is sad and weary, a plaint of the burden that 
man is condemned to bear. They are curious illustrations of the absolute manner in which the 
then young student entered into the spirit of his masters, not only adopting their ways of 
painting, but entirely losing his own individuality even in conception and thought. One can 
hardly imagine, however, that this adaptation was merely outward, and an anecdote of Mr. 
Hunt, lately reported in some of the papers, goes to show that he not only copied Millet, but 
created in his style. He too was in full sympathy with the sufferings of humanity, especially in 
the so-called lower orders of society, and he gave expression to his feelings in some of his 
works. The grand air and serious tone of The Prodigal Son and The Fortune Teller, both 
painted under Couture and in his method, in a superb manner, greatly help the general effect 
of the exhibition in the prominent position which they occupy on either side of one of the 
great doors at the end of the gallery. The story of the prodigal is well told: the son who was 
lost returns in a state of semi-nudity to throw himself into the father's arms, while the jealous 
brother turns away. In the Fortime Teller, of which there exists a delicately executed litho- 
graph by Mr. Hunt's own hand, a child, nearly nude, held in its mother's lap, shrinks timidly 
from the touch of an old gypsy hag. One can hardly believe that these two pictures, which 
have grown rich and mellow since 1849, were produced within the century. The most tender 
and poetic side of Mr. Hunt's nature is revealed in these and like compositions, and in some 
of his landscape studies, and one regrets that he was obliged to spend so much of his life in 
painting portraits, which, as one can easily see, were often uncongenial subjects to him. Noth- 
ing has been done in recent gejtre art more beautiful than the Girl Reading, the gem of the 
collection, or the Girl Spimting, La Bouqitetiere (Violet-Girl), The Belated Kid, Girl with a 
Kitten, and the two exquisite studies of children's heads, numbered 34 and 35 in the catalogue. 
The beautiful single figure. La Marguerite, and its replica, hung almost side by side, are espe- 
cially interesting. The original, painted in 1852 with Couture, Js the better of the two. It is 
very airy and luminous. What refinement and sweetness there is in this figure! She plucks the 
petals from the little tell-tale flower, la marguerite, with as much daintiness and grace of move- 
ment as if she were a duchess, instead of a gleaner of the fields. Peasant life, however, has a 
ruggedness and an idealism of its own, of which Millet, Breton, and recently Le Page, have 
caught the spirit without false ideality. La Marguerite is very picturesque, and I am sure too 
sweet to be true. 

The Hurdy-Gurdy Boy is the only picture in the collection which reflects Mr. Hunt's redun- 
dant wit and humor. The bright, laughing face of the young Savoyard, turned up to some 
imaginary window, is very winning in expression. The scheme of color is full and rich, and 
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exceedingly fine in decorative effect; the scarlet jacket, the warm yellow sunlight on the old 
wall behind, and the mellow-toned hurdy-gurdy, are all skilfully painted. 

Purely American subjects have not been a great source of inspiration to the artist. The 
Bitgle Cally painted in 1864, the Drummer Boy, painted in 1861, and the Wounded Dntmmer 
Boy, all suggested by the late civil war, are the only pictures of the kind in the collection. Of 
these the first two are very spirited in action, but the one last named is by far the best as 
regards color. 

Landscape always had a charm for Mr. Hunt, and he devoted a great deal of attention to 
its study. The collection contains fine specimens from very near the beginning of his career, 
when he first painted with Millet, and interpreted the pathetic mood in which he saw nature in 
a low, sad, brown key, to his last clear, vigorous impressions, like the Gloitcester Harbor and 
others. The grandeur and sublimity of Niagara have never been so ably given as in the great 
canvas which hangs over the door in the principal hall. In this the artist found a subject 
worthy of his most heroic treatment. The color is laid on with a palette-knife and with great 
vigor of handling, but with knowledge and precision. The ground upon which it is painted is 
absorbent, which gives it the effect of distemper painting, a result in oil-painting of which Mr. 
Hunt was very fond. The prismatic tints of the rainbow against the delicate green of the falling 
water are tenderly suggested in the rising mist. The Gloucester Harbor is worthy a superlative 
to describe it. Like a diamond in a setting of rich gold, it shines out clear and bright amidst 
the low-toned canvases by which it is surrounded. A brilliant sky full of sun and air, a sheet 
of water ruffled by a gentle breeze, a distant town with its shipping, an old pier in the fore- 
ground on the left, and some boats on the right, cutting sharp and dark against the sunlit 
water, form the simple motive for a beautiful work. It is painted in a very light key, but 
colored and well sustained throughout. If more of this kind of study could be done by our 
landscape painters, we should soon have a strong school. But we seem afraid to use the. force 
of the palette from white to black, and remain forever in a middle tone of indecisive quality. 
At the Exposition in Paris, in 1878, all the American landscapes looked weakly indefinite and 
commonplace. If the fortunate owner of the picture just described could be prevailed upon to 
part with it, and it could be placed in the " Hunt Room," which is to be arranged in the 
Museum of Fine Arts, it would have an untold value for good. A fit companion to this 
harbor view is the painting entitled Newton Lower Falls, a fine study of some old mills, in 
strong sunlight, upon the brink of a quiet little pood, in which the . buildings are reflected. 
A Coast Scene, Magnolia, Mass., is a spirited study worthy of Courbet. If my space were not 
Hmited I might mention fifty charming scenes, loving interpretations of nature's moods, thor- 
oughly American too, and extending from New England to Florida, iif all of which the poetical 
genius of the artist is revealed. The silvery gray of a spring morning, the heat of mid- 
summer with its luxuriant growth and strong oppositions, the golden harvest-time with its 
fulness of color, the sad, sere autumn days, and the cold winter, all left their impress on the 
artisfs mind, and were recorded with fidelity in his work. 

Mr. Hunt's industry was untiring, and his facility in catching the spirit of a scene — of ** seeing 
the picture in it," as he himself expressed it — was remarkable. . Little did it seem to matter 
what was the material at hand to work with: be it oil-colors, or charcoal, or clay, — he was 
equally happy in using either. His charcoal drawings form an extremely interesting part of the 
exhibition, and are as fine things of the kind as are produced in any country. The coal is 
always used as if it were color, and objects are treated as patches of light and dark, but never 
as lines. Many carefully studied drawings for portraits are quite as valuable as the paintings 
themselves, artistically considered. The Portrait (No. 227), drawn in 1865, in the possession 
of the artist's brother, Mr. Richard M. Hunt, the well-known architect, and the drawings of 
Mr. Sandford, Mr. WiUiam M. Evarts, and Mrs. George W. Long, are excellent examples. 
The specimen given with this paper, reproduced in heliotype, by the kind permission of its 
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owner, the Hon. Dwight Foster, of Boston, has an added interest, .as it shows the artist as a 
composer. In the catalogue (No. 215) this drawing is described as the Original Sketch of the 
Sick Donkey, I must pass by the landscapes in charcoal, fascinating as many of them are, nor 
can I dwell upon the representations of still-life, butterflies, flowers, etc., which show how skilful 
Mr. Hunt was in the use of his material as applied to the expression of texture. 

It remains for me to speak of the chefs-d'oeuvre of the artist, the mural paintings in the 
Assembly Chamber of the New York State Capitol, at Albany. 

In these works Mr. Hunt found an opportunity to put into a fitting and permanent form two 
compositions which had been in his mind for twenty years or more. He began them, at the 
earnest solicitation of Lieutenant-Governor Dorsheimer, of New York, not without some fears for 
the result of what must be, after all, an experiment. It is to be regretted that the conditions 
under which the artist was obliged to work were not more favorable. These conditions will be 
best understood by a brief description of the parts of the construction and decoration of the 
chamber which directly affect Mr. Hunt's work. I cannot do better than to quote the following 
passages from Mr. Henry Van Brunt's excellent article in \ki^ Atlantic Monthly for May, 1879: — 
*' The Assembly Chamber at Albany is a monumental hall of vast proportions, walled and 
vaulted with yellowish stone, very bold in its general design, and charged with a great abun- 
dance of incised decoration, colored with red, blue, black, and gold. This decoration, though 
uninteresting in detail, is rich, and indeed almost Moorish, in general effect. The constructive 
features are Gothic, the carving is conventional and coarse, but the whole design is carried out 
with great boldness and intelligence, and the whole result is bright, large, noble, and, though 
wanting in sentiment of detail, is eminently fitting for a great civic hall. Two opposite walls 
of this chamber are occupied by round-arched windows in two stages, the lower stage having 
three openings, and the upper being a continuous arcade of six openings. Between the arches 
of this arcade and the broad, pointed ceiling vault which abuts against the wall above, is a 
triangular space or tympanum forty feet wide and perhaps half as high, and, we should sup- 
pose, about forty feet from the floor of the chamber. In this high space, on either side of 
the hall, Mr. Hunt has painted two decorative and pictorial compositions, — the most important 

of the kind yet executed in this country When the artist undertook this important work, 

the conditions oi efitourage had already been fixed. The style of the work was uncompromising 
Gothic; the lower boundary of each tympanum was an arcade of bright windows; the upper 
boundary was the outline of the great enclosing vaulting arch. This vaulting surface was 
decorated with a series of ornamental belts with sunk patterns of coarse design enforced with 
the crude colors of which we have spoken. These belts abutted against the field of the 
proposed picture at right angles, and there was no vaulting rib or moulding to mark the line 
between the wall and the ceiling. To meet these conditions of light and color, Mr. Hunt was 
compelled to paint his pictures on a very high key, and to give to his outlines an accent of 
exceptional rigor. We cannot but think, however, that he was deceived as to the amount of 
light which these surfaces would receive from the opposite windows, and that the mass of 
staging upon which he painted made a twilight to which he adapted his work; for the broad 
light of the morning betrays a coarseness of outline and color which is veiled in the waning 
light of the afternoon, when apparently the pictures are seen in their most favorable aspect. 
But even then there is a fatal rawness in the decorative effect, which is readily accounted 
for by the absence of a distinct line of demarcation, or frame, to separate the aerial spaces 
of his compositions from the hard colored lines of the belts in the vaulting, which attack the 
very edges of his clouds. The pictorial character of the designs is another reason for their 

isolation by some such device from this unsympathetic neighborhood We cannot but 

consider that the opportunity has been misunderstood in a fundamental point, and that work of 
a far lower grade than that of Mr. Hunt would have better served the purpose. With all his 
strength of will, and all his skill in the adaptation of his tones, and all his fiery determination 
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of drawing, he has been unable to conquer a right to fill such spaces with such work. It is a 
waste of great resources." Mr. Van Brunt, in the passages quoted, has satisfactorily analyzed 
and explained -the feeling of disappointment which the spectator experiences when looking at 
the decorations for the first time. The incongruity of the paintings with their surroundings 
forces itself upon the spectator, but the masterly manner in which they are conceived and exe- 
cuted increases his admiration of the artist who was able to work with such spirit and power 
under such adverse circumstances. 

The Flight of Night is a composition with which the friends of Mr. Hunt have been familiar 
for many years under another title, that of AiiahitUy the moon-goddess. One of the original 
sketches for this picture, numbered 300 in the exhibition at the Museum of Fine Arts, is a 
beautiful, poetic conception and a delicious bit of painting. This little sketch follows closely the 
description contained in the poem by Colonel Leavitt Hunt, the artist's brother, here given: — 

" Enthroned upon her car of h'ght, the moon 
Is circling down the lofty heights of heaven ; 
Her well-trained coursers wedge the blindest depihs 
With fearful plunge, yet heed the steady hand 
That guides their lonely way. So swift her course. 
So bright her smile, she seems on silver wings, 
O'erreaching space, to glide the airy main; 
Behind, far-flowing, spreads her deep blue veil. 
Inwrought with stars that shimmer in its wave. 

Before the car an owl, gloom-sighted, flaps 
His weary way; with melancholy hoot 
Dispelling spectral shades that flee, 
With bat-like rush, affrighted, back 
Within the blackest nooks of caverned Night. 
Still Hours of darkness wend around the car, 
By raven tresses half concealed ; but one. 
With fairer locks, seems hngering back for Day. 
Yet all with even measured footsteps mark 
Her onward course. And floating in her train 
Repose lies nestled on the breast of Sleep, 
While soft Desires enclasp the waists of Dreams, 
And light-winged Fancies flit around in troops." 

In the large decoration the composition was changed somewhat 'from this first sketch to 
adapt it to the triangular space on the wall, but the idea remains essentially the same. The 
admirable engravings by Mr. Kruell of this composition and of its pendant. The DiscovereVy 
with the two study drawings of the female figures, equally well reproduced by Mr. Andrew, 
will help the reader to understand them, without entering into a long explanation. Various 
interpretations of an allegorical nature have- been put upon The Flight of Night. It has 
been explained as the flight of evil before good, of night before the dawn, or as the revival 
of letters, which was simultaneous with the discovery of America, typified in the opposite paint- 
ing of The Discoverer, In both these decorations the color is splendid, and the expression of 
height, distance, and light is admirable. In these respects Mr. Hunt has achieved a genuine 
success. The richer composition of the two is The Flight of Night, — a thoroughly poetic image, 
composed in a masterly manner which leaves little to be desired ; but in The Discoverer the 
effort in the arrangement' is more apparent, and therefore less satisfactory. The figures are too 
few, and are placed in such detached positions that the effect of the group is less rich than it 
might have been, and, as Mr. Van Brunt has justly remarked, the group is so small that in an 
instant the motion of the waves will throw the whole into confusion, — a catastrophe never 
dreaded in the great compositions of Raphael, Guido, and Rubens, which were so filled with 
figures that they would certainly fall into new combinations if disturbed. The frail boat bearing 
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the Discoverer to the New World is guided by Fortune at the helm, and Hope at the prow, 
while Science unrolls her scroll, and Faith, lightly floating, attends. The West blushes with 
promise, and the sad-looking figure of the brave adventurer, who has abandoned his bark to 
Fortune's guidance, calmly stands, a dark silhouette against the bright sky, looking towards the 
setting sun. The wind blowing his cloak aside discloses a coat of mail, which indicates the 
warrior who seeks to conquer as well as to discover. One feels the lack of accurate drawing in 
some of these figures, but the decorative effect in both paintings is so fine that it is needless to 
call attention to short-comings in minor particulars. 

The grave having barely closed upon our departed teacher and friend, it may seem as if the 
time were hardly opportune for judging him upon his merits. Yet, if William Morris Hunt is 
ever to be so judged, it must be done now, as a better opportunity than the present for the 
formation of a fair and unbiased opinion of his' work, and of the influences it has asserted and 
is likely to assert on American art, will never occur again. Nothing is easier to write than a 
mereJy laudatory article. No task more fraught with danger and with pain, or more delicate, 
could be proposed to an artist or critic at this time than to write a critiqtie on Mr. Hunt's 
work. But the old saying, De mortuis 7iil nisi bofmm, is not one of my maxims, not even in 
the latest interpretation given to it by Mr. Wendell Phillips. Nor does it seem to me that it is 
flattering to the deceased to demand that criticism shall be silent in the presence of his achieve- 
ments. He who is strong and has just claims to recognition and admiration need not fear for 
his fame, if after all it is found that his was the common lot of imperfect humanity. The 
^eak, whose fame is fictitious, may feel the necessity of enveloping themselves in the smoke of 
the idolatrous incense burned at their altars; those whose reputation rests upon a strong foun- 
dation of their own building can afford to stand out in the clear sunlight, where every lineament 
of their features is plainly visible. Such a man was William Morris Hunt. He himself, more 
than any one else, would have detested bhnd adulation. To an intelligent opinion on his works, 
expressed by persons competent to judge, he never objected. It was only the senseless babble 
of the self-styled critic which roused his ire, and brought his blood up to the boiling point. 

The charges which have from time to time been brought against Mr. Hunt's work may be 
summed up under four heads, — lack of originality, incorrectness of drawing, hurried execution, 
and crudeness of color; and, in view of the present exhibition, it must be conceded, if the 
truth is to be spoken, that there is a valid basis for all of these charges, although the vehe- 
mence with which they have sometimes been urged is condemned by the many beautiful 
examples of the artist's skill, to which I have called attention in the course of this paper. 

The lack of originality is especially apparent in the French peasant genre subjects, and many 
of the early landscape studies. They are close imitations of Millet, under whose influence they 
were painted. The Rising Moon, The Stag (an effect of moonlight on the snow, a subject 
treated by Millet in an identical manner), the Tivo Lambs on a Hillside (see the wood-engraving, 
which, however, does not do full justice to the delicacy of the painting), and other similar pictures, 
are in no sense original conceptions. But it would -be idle to deny Mr. Hunt's claims to origi- 
nality in his later works, and, although his imitative faculty seems always to have been stronger 
than the creative faculty, he has produced works — more especially in portraiture and in land- 
scape — which are thoroughly American in sentiment, and will be treasured as refined examples 
of the work of the healthiest and best of our idealists. 

Many of the short-comings in Mr. Hunt's works are no doubt due to the fact that his first 
teacher in painting was Couture. Couture was an idealist, a fine genius, and a brilliant painter, 
but he was by no means an ideal teacher. His manner of painting was fascinating and easily 
acquired, his system of drawing, based upon classical models, became to a great extent a thing 
of convention, and had a superficial correctness without individuality. The student became at 
last incapable of producing anything except in the master's method. So absolute is this method 
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that, if the pupil loses the first preparation, or drawing in bitumen, by painting over it without 
obtaining the desired effect, the labor is lost, and he will be obliged to take a new canvas. 
Mr. Hunt himself regretted beginning his career with Couture, and in his later years condemned 
the system which he had been taught in the atelier. The great teachers in art — the men who 
inspired more artists of genius to do great things than any others — were the eminent draughts- 
men rather than the great colorists. Michelangelo, Raphael, and Da Vinci have wielded a power 
in art which cannot be measured, and it was through their wonderful composition and mastery 
of form. I do not underrate the colorists, like Titian, Veronese, Rembrandt, Rubens, and 
Delacroix, but their qualities are more apt to degenerate into poorer art in men of lesser genius 
than those of artists trained to exact drawing. Ingres, Delaroche, and Picot, fine draughtsmen 
of the French school of the past generation, were the masters of nearly all the celebrated 
painters who have been the glory of France. Color appeals to the senses alone, but form and 
expression appeal to the intellectual faculties, and for this reason the Florentine school will 
always be respected above all others. 

Mr. Hunt's sympathy with the Venetian painters gave a tendency to his art which led him 
to seek in nature motives which required the exercise of the color sense in a much greater 
degree than that of form, and upon that basis his art must be judged. But his love of experi- 
menting in different ways, which sprung from his detestation of conventionality and a desire to 
keep freshness in his work, often led him to do bizarre things in his portraits, which injure or 
destroy the effect they were intended to produce. To relieve the head as a dark mass in half 
shadow, of a chocolate color, against a light ground of blue, gray, or yellow, may be picturesque, 
but is disagreeable in portraiture, because it destroys the impression of truth and familiarity. 
In compositions where many figures are brought together such an arrangement is allowable, but 
the masters entirely great seldom resorted to fantastic arrangements in their portraits. 

It is well known to all, that during the last ten years of his life Mr. Hunt was trying for 
great qualities, — for more breadth in treating masses of light and shadow, and vigorous handhng 
of his materials. But, at the same time, it must be conceded that, while his successes were often 
splendid, his failures, which were numerous, are worthy of Manet, the leader of the " impres- 
sionists," in his most erratic experiments. Good mechanical work is as much demanded in 
picture-making as in any other handicraft, and it is hardly necessary to say that every great 
picture in the world has it, without exception. The technique of Holbein is different from that 
of Ribera, but in the presence of the works of these artists the question never arises whether 
they are finished or not. The art in them is so subtle that it evades scrutiny. 

These peculiarities in Mr. Hunt's character as an artist have also tended somewhat to neu- 
tralize the salutary effect which he exercised as a teacher; and while in the works of his pupils 
the appreciation of picturesqueness, the feeling for the mysteries of light and shadow, and the 
sense of color are seldom absent, they are occasionally deficient in those intellectual elements 
which find expression in drawing and in choice of subject. 

But let these ungenerous criticisms cease. Whatever may be advanced against the claims 
of those who would have us look upon the deceased as among the greatest of the living or 
the dead, it certainly cannot be possible to any person capable of just appreciation to stand 
long in the gallery containing his works, without being deeply impressed with the fact that 
William Morris Hunt had a highly sensitive organization, which brought him into close rela- 
tions with nature, and enabled him to see beautiful and picturesque qualities in every living and 
in every inanimate thing. The unerring intuition which attracted him to Millet is another proof, 
if any were needed, that he possessed the qualities of painter and poet. 

And, finally, the limitations must not be forgotten under which Mr. Hunt was compelled to 
labor. Under a more exact draughtsman in his youth, and under circumstances different from 
those under which he was compelled to pass his maturer years, he would possibly have ranked 
with the greatest, and might have left niasterpieces of the first order. The material was in him. 
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but his powers were cramped. Torn up from the congenial soil of France, and transplanted to 
that of his own country, which twenty years ago was even more unfavorable to artistic growth 
than it is to-day, separated from old associations and sympathetic companions, his pictures looked 
upon as strange, incomprehensible things by his countrymen, until he began to paint portraits, it 
is not surprising that the love for what he left behind in France should have remained warm and 
bright in his heart, and that his work should have been tinged with reflections of Couture and 
Millet. When he returned to America, in 1855, it was his intention to paint historical and genre 
pictures; but, to use his own words, he would have been compelled to starve if he had been 
obliged to depend on their sale. There is an almost pathetic interest attaching to the story of 
the Albany paintings. Twenty-nine years ago, in the year 1850, the study for the head of Sleep 
was painted; in 1S63 he dashed off the wonderful sketch of Anahita, now in the possession of 
his sister, Miss Jane Hunt; the visitors of the old studio in the Mercantile Building were already 
familiar with the large cartoons of the same subject. What might not have been the result if 
the young artist, then in the vigor of his prime, had been given the opportunity of shaping the 
creation of his fancy! But those who should have seen were blind, and the poet and artist 
was compelled to expend his pent-up ideality in experiments in color, and in the painting of 
portraits, until the dread monitor was already at his door. 

Doubly may a nation mourn whiah, seeing one of its brightest spirits quenched in the dark- 
ness of death, must confess that it did nothing to keep alive the flame ! 

Frederic P. Vinton. 




